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DOES ANYONE WANT A SWIMMING TEACHER ? 
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A SPRING CHICKEN 
By James Montgomery Flagg 
Double Mounted on Heavy White Mat, 11 x 14 


Twenty-five Cents 


(c) LESLIE-JUDGE CoO, 


In Color, 9 x 12, 





A SPRING CHICKEN 


A Spring Chicken 
We Simply Can’t Help Crowing About Her 


The above illustration gives you an idea of how nice she is, but the colored picture is a perfect 


peach. 


Just figure it out in your own mind—a red bathing cap, dark blue and white bathing 


suit, peaches and cream complexion, black eyes and hair—well, taken all in all, she’s a very 


attractive piece of femininity. 
beach? You no doubt would. 


For 25 Cents 


We will send you this picture in full color, mounted for framing—just the thing for your den 


and you'll not find a more attractive picture for your bungalow. 


Do you think you’d take a second look if you met her on the 
Here’s a chance for you. 


We have printed up a good 


supply, but the orders are coming in so rapidly that the first issue is already more than half 


gone. 
copy, you may be disappointed. 
COUPOK ~~ 


LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Enclosed find } = for which please send me 


{ A Spring Chicken. 
) A Spring Chicken and Catalog. 
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If you send your order at once, we will fill it the same day. 
Order NOW before you forget it. 


If you delay sending for a 


The Judge Art Print Catalog, containing 62 repro- 
ductions in miniature, beautifully printed in sepia 


on India tint paper, will be sent to you for 10c. 
shows many pictures which will appeal to you. 


“a THE ATTACHED COUPON IS 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Enclose stamps, money order or currency. 


Leslie-Judge Co. 


225 Fifth Avenue 


It 


New York | 225 Fifth Avenue, 


In answering advertisements please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 
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Foolish Human Beings 


HERE are a multitude of human be- 
ings foolishly pursuing vocations for 
which they are not 
fitted that might do 
as well independently 
cultivating the soil. 
They might do better 
than they are now 
doing. They certainly 
could do no worse. 

There are nearly 
700,000,000 acres of 
land in the United 
States and territories 
subject to entry and cultivation. This 
is an empire in itself. 

But the distaste of many of the able- 
bodied in this country for agriculture is 
not shown alone by the vast acreage lying 
idle. Farmers in various States are put 
to it to harvest the crops they raise. A 
multitude of persons apparently would 
rather drag along from hand to mouth in 
the cities—many of them going hungry 
and ill clothed—than to get out in the 
open and live in better circumstances on 
land owned by others. And many a 
farmer’s son leaves comfort, health and 
prospective independence at home to suf- 
fer misfortune in the city. 

The straits to which many farmers are 
put are illustrated by the devices of a 
farmer in Ohio in his search for help. 
To lure strong and willing farm hands 
his way, this farmer offers good wages 
and ‘‘keep,’”’ and is willing to give each 
hand the use of a horse and buggy on 
Sundays or during the evenings. His 
‘‘quitting time’’ is six o’clock in the 
afternoon, and his male help would have 
nothing to do on Sundays but dress up 
and take a ride, with a good dinner wait- 
ing on the return. In addition to this, 





the farmer says he has two good-looking, 





eligible sisters. ‘‘The boys can get busy 
and win them if they can,’’ he says. 

There are fine opportunities for a mil- 
lion young men, take it the country over, 
in rural districts; but, obsessed by city 
life, they refuse to consider them. An- 
other generation may be wiser. 


Amusement 


HE NEWS is spiced these days by the 
usual promises for the theatrical 
year. 

Theater propaganda always has been 
more or less spicy and pictorial. As the 
seasons roll on, it is newly colored with 
verbal condiments. 

The theater is never modest in an- 
nouncement. Even in the old days, when 
the drama practically monopolized play- 
houses, grandiloguence of phrase and 
wonders of prognostication were the rule. 

This did not, however, deter the public 
from taking the theater seriously. An 
audience would attend to weep and be 
stirred by tragedy, and in turn to be con- 
vulsed by comedy or farce. Actors who 
made good their title to ‘‘great,’’ as de- 
scribed on the bills, were personages. 
Their acting and their mediums were 
discussed on most occasions of assembly. 
The theater, with all of its artificiality, 
had something of inspiration in its better 
manifestations. 

There is little that is serious in the 
theater to-day. There are no profoundly 
moving plays, perhaps because the public 
is more sophisticated than it used to be, 
or possibly because the art of acting as 
the fathers knew it has declined. But 
the theater is by no means devoid of 
wonders. 

Where formerly audiences assembled 
to have their emotions purged, they now 
gather to be entertained. Acrobatics 
grafted upon dancing to the point of the 


sensational and female revelations that 
discount current fashions—disclosures, jn 
fact, that 
may be the 
cause of such 
fashions—oc- 
cupy many 
stages. One 
woman who § 
some timeJf 
ago filled the- § fe 
aters hereg 
with the pe-g A 
culiarqualitysa ma m@= w= meee 
of her smile 

and the errancy of her eyes is said to be 
coming back with hosiery that cost $5,000 
a pair. And this is one of the indexes of 
modern amusement. 


Brief Decisions 


IT is the wine of intellect, which ill 


nature turns to vinegar. 
0 
When a woman’s age begins to tell on 
her, no power on earth can shut it up. 


Life is a hurdle race, in which we are 
always jumping at conclusions. 


An optimist is a man who laughs at 
misfortune, never having had any of his 
own. 


A fool can tear down in a month what 
a wise man spends a lifetime building up. 
CG 
Malice often furnishes its own punish- 
ment, 
LJ 
Luck and industry are closely related. 


A pound of candy will outweigh a year 
of devotion with some women. 


‘ 
Some persons don’t care what route 
money takes, so long as it arrives. 
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FASHION 
AND HER 
FOLLOWERS 





R. AND MRS. JONES had a 

daughter, Lucile, sweet, pretty, 
and with nineteen 
years of eugenic 
loveliness. Their 





Eugenic Jones’s Son-in-law 


By CHARLES HARDING DIVINE 


Robert was the next suitor for 
Lucile’s hand. Robert was big, hand- 
some and moneyed. Alas! Mr. 
Jones pulled him under the big lamp 
in the library one night, and, after 








daughter was the 

ideal daughter, thought the parents, who didn’t 
know that Lucile turkey-trotted behind their 
backs. 

Mr. Jones prided himself on being the most 
modern of men, because he belonged to the old- 
estclubsin town. One thing he had determined 
on: his daughter should have a eugenic mate 
when she married. That became Mr. Jones’s purpose in life 
as soon as Lucile reached the marrying age. 

Harold was one of the first young men to announce his am- 
bition in life as that of making Lucile his wife. But Mr. 
Jones, exercising his paternal right of eugenic inspection, as 
he termed it, looked in one evening while the front parlor was 
in darkness, and switched on the electric light. There was 
Harold and Lucile huddled close together on the sofa. 

“Stand up, young man!’’ commanded Mr. Jones. ‘‘Aha! 
AsI thought! You are round-shouldered. Leave the house 
at once and never clutter up my drawing-room again!”’ 
Harold left. 

Three weeks later Jack was courting Lucile. One night 
Mr. Jones saw Jack come up the front steps to the house and 
watched him with an eagle eye. Mr. Jones rushed to the 
door, thrust Lucile aside, and braved the young man upon the 
top step. 

**Stop!’’ exclaimed Lucile’s father. ‘‘Why do you limp?’’ 

“T hurt my leg in an accident two years ago, when I saved 
the life of a child about to be run over by a car,”’ replied 
the young man modestly. 

“You are not physically perfect,’’ said Mr. Jones. ‘‘You 
have a flaw, a defect. You are not all that you should be. 
You can never marry my daughter. Go!’’ Jack, too, went. 





a close scrutiny at Robert’s physiog- 
nomy, exclaimed with great vehemence, 

‘*Don’t you ever try to kiss my daughter! You have a cold 
sore on your upper lip. Leave the house and don’t ever come 
back, not even with a hundred health certificates, for your 
money could corrupt a physician, and I wouldn’t believe you!”’ 

Thus matters went, until Mr. Jones himself picked a fiance 
for his daughter who was beyond eugenic cavil. Like a fly in 
the milk, he stood out in bold relief, like a whole man in a 
crowd of cripples and misfits. His name was Gerald. 









HE WAS IT “BRU 


Ray—Was there any fool sweet on you before I married you? Sadie—Yes, one. 
Ray—I 'm sorry you rejected him. Sadie—I didn’t. I married him. 











**My daughter is yours,’’ fondly de- 
clared Mr. Jones, while Lucile stood by 
and blushed. ‘‘You 
may kiss her hand as 
a betrothal.’’ 

Gerald took Lu- 
cile’s hand to raise it 
to his lips, but stopped 
aghast. His eyes were 
fixed upon it with an 
intensity that would 
have made an actress blush. He dropped 
her hand and turned away. 

“I refuse to betroth your daughter, 
he told the astonished Mr. Jones, ‘‘I will 
not kiss her hand. She has a wart on her 
little finger.’’ He stalked away indig- 
nantly. 

Mr. Jones kicked the dog in his anger 
and got the rabies. Lucile eloped with 
the chauffeur and lived happy ever after. 


The Garden 


THE radish seed you plant and guard, 
Throughout the rain and heat, 
In course of time may jolt you hard— 
It may produce a beet. 





” 


You may plan for a pumpkin vine, 
Admire its tender greens; 

Yet find, when June comes down the line, 
It has a crop of beans. 


A tree sticks better to its job; 
My trees this lesson teach. 
For, when a peach tree sprouts a knob, 
You know that it’s a peach. 
—Mra. J. L. O Connell. 
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THE ARTIFICIAL LIFE 


‘* Ain't that too bad, Billy? They 're fixin’ a 


The 


The Parable of the Risen Star 
EHOLD, while yet Theodorus reigned 
over the people, there dwelt in the 
land of Man-Hattan a woman of the stage 
who yearned with exceeding great yearn- 
ing to be a Star. 
Her graces were even as the young 
roe, and her wisdom was even as that of 
the wise men of the East. 

















And she strove diligently and 
bowed down her soul unto Art. And 
it came to pass that after many years 
she became a Great Actress. 

But the prophets hailed her not, 
and the scribes passed her by on the 
other side. 

And she was exceedingly sorrowful 
and made bitter lamentation unto 
death. 

And, behold there came unto her 
a Live One who had seen in sooth 
that she was beautiful and great. 

And he said unto her, Weep not, 
but get thee a Press Agent. 

And she ceased her lamentations 
and took a foxy scribe to hire. 

And the scribe spake unto her, 
saying, Do thou even as I bid 
thee, and thou shalt Turn Them 
Away before another seedtime re- 
turneth. 

Whereupon she ran away with the 
husband of her soubrette, and drove 
her chariot like lightning through the 
market-place, and rode upon the city 
wall in silk pajamas. 

And the scribes filled many scrolls 








CUBIST ART—-DESCENDING THE STAIRS 


with her name. 


Parables 


lot more grass fer us to keep off of.’’ 


of Pifflicus 


Whereupon the manager got her a new 
play, with the Dance of Adam and Eve 
in the second act. 

And the Temple of Thespius wherein 
she showed herself could not hold the 
multitudes that came. 

And she rejoiced exceedingly, saying, 

Art for Art’s sake is a delusion anda 
snide, and many ideals are a weariness 
of the flesh. —W. Kee Maxwell, 


Times Change 


RUN about the lawn or floor 
Served well its purposes of yore, 
When we, dear friend, were younger 
far, 
And nothing could our pleasure mar, 
And we were—well, say, ztat four. 


Later, when years—perhaps a score— 
Came on us, we would both deplore 
Our early taste, and crave a spar, 
A run, a bout. 


But now we wish for nothing more 
Than just a million dollars for 
The bare necessities that are 
Essential when one owns a car, 
A racer, speeder, chaser or 
A runaboui !—cnharles Hanson Towne. 


A Waste of Time 


‘‘Is Shimmerpate going to the beach 
this summer?’’ 

**I don’t think so. 
getting nearsighted.’’ 


Accidental 


First broker—What’s the latest merger? 
Second broker—Blank and his motor car. 


He tells me he is 














CAPTIOUS CRITICS 
Slender—Gee! Miss Dashaway’s bathing costume is worse than 
what she wore at the casino last night. 
Wachwel—Yes; she had her diamonds on then. 


Not On His Job 


6s OW’S that new hired man o’ yours doin’, Zack?’’ asked 

Uncle Ab Tansy of Uncle Zack Milkweed, as they met 
ata watering trough and allowed their horses to ‘‘squench’’ 
their thirst. 

“*He ain’t doin’ at all. 

‘‘Already? Fer what?’’ 

**He wa’n’t onto his job.’’ 

**How you talk! Disposed to shirk, huh?’’ 

“I should say so! Couldn’t coax nor cuss him out o’ bed 
’fore half-past four of a mornin’, an’ if he’d milked seven or 
eight cows an’ took the milk to the station, he thought he’d 
done enough ’fore breakfast, an’ didn’t want to pick up a hoe 
an’ git into the potater patch until breakfast was ready. Then 
he kicked about doin’ anything after seven at night. Wanted 
to set down an’ whittle or mebbe goto bed. Said sixteen hours 
a day was long enough for any one to work, an’ got sassy 


I fired him.’’ 


MAKING THE MOST OF A BORROWED MACHINE 















’cause I wanted him to hoe alittle corn on Sunday. I 
tell ye, Ab, the present gen’ration is gittin’ more an’ 
more shif’less. We didn’t play at workin’ when we 
was boys, did we?’’ 

‘‘T should say not! We was onto our jobs, all right, 
from three-thutty or four in the mornin’ until nine or 
so at night. Dunno what the world is comin’ to, with 
the risin’ gen’ration so blamed shif’less!”’ —M. M. 


A Sunday Game 


Pitcher—The cop will catch us sure this time. 
Catcher—Then let us pretend to be playing golf. 


The masquerader is not the two-faced person we avoid. 














INCONSIDERATE 
Mrs. Enright—Did you enjoy your bridge party this afternoon ? 
Muriel—No; Cynthia Calvert spoiled the fun. Just as we were hear- 
ing all the details of her divorce she walked in. 











AST year she jilted me when autumn 
came, although I’d been through all 
v the summer's flame 
kf ‘\ an ardent lover of the 
( ‘a ' kind that she oft said 
_* ‘‘deserved a maid- 
en’sconstancy.’’ I'd 
walked with her, I’d 
talked with her and 
b £7 4 __ spooned, and in her 
ee Pe willing ears soft 
wr ate AA vows I'd crooned. 
tae We'd paced the 
moonlit strands full many a mile, and held 
each other’s trustful hands the while. 
She’d stroked my hair; she’d bossed me 
here and there. She’d found me waiting 
on her everywhere, and in the tango we 
had tripped along as gayly as though life 
were but a song. 
And then? 
When autumn came, that maiden sweet 
passed by me coldly on the city street, as 
though I were a stranger, all unknown, 















COMPLETE WORDS AND MUSIC 


and left me standing there dazed and 
alone! 

And then again? 

Last night we met once more—you’d 
ne’er have guessed we'd ever met be- 
fore, and straightway she began again to 
scheme to bring about another ‘‘Love’s 
Young Dream.”’ 

**You so remind me of a man I knew 
somewhere, sometime,’’ she thus began 
to coo. ‘‘Your eyes and hair are quite 
the same,’’ said she, ‘‘and, when you 
smile, I'd almost think you're he.’’ 





The Jilts—a Comedy of Summer Courtship 





FANCY AND FACT 





**Perhaps I am,’’ said I, 
with deep-drawn sighs, and 
gazed once more into her 
soulful eyes. ‘‘What was 
his name?’’ 

She thought, then smiled 
a bit, as she replied, 

‘I can’t remember it! 
It’s gone from me forever, 
just as he has passed for- 
ever from the life of me— 
but he was mighty nice!’’ 











She sighed, and then, de- 
spite the past, I tumbled in 
again! 





What’s one small jilt to 
knock a mortal flat? 

I quite resolved to let it 
go at that, and answered 
once again dear Cupid’s 
call, with ne’er a fear of 
jilting in the fall; for I’ve 
a scheme to spare me from 
the worst—when fall hath 
come, I’ll do the 
jilting first! 


-Blakeley Grey. 














Siumming 


**My good man,’’ 
said the leader of 
the slumming party, ‘‘can you 
have the tango danced for us?’’ 

*“*I don’t permit the tango, 
mum,’’ responded the owner of 
the dance hall. 

*“‘Have you the audacity to 
criticise dances that are danced 
in the best society ?’’ 

**I ain’t criticising society, 
mum; but if I permitted dances 
like them, I’d lose my license.’’ 


The Very One 


Merchant—lI'm looking for a 
good man to write my advertise- 
ments. 

Friend—Why 
don’t you get 
one of those 
old farmers 
who write up the attrac- 
tions of their farm- 
houses during the sum- 
mer? 


Modern Version 


Rock-a-bye, baby, 

On the tree top! 
Ma’s turkey trotting— 

She cannot stop; 
Sister’s tangoing, 

Pa grizzly bears. 
Rock-a-bye, baby, 

For nobody cares! 


for a straw hat that will keep 
Forever clean and bright! 
Oh, for a meltless collar that 
Is ever stiff and white! 
Oh, for tan shoes that ever shine, 
For ties that never fray! 
Oh, for a pair of summer pants 
In which the creases stay! 


Thought It Was a Cook 


Proud parent—We had a new arrival 
at our house last night. 

Absorbed commuter—Did she get you a 
good dinner? 





She has 


Would Be a Cinch 


Gabrielle—Chased by a man! Dear me, how romantic! g 
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Traffic policeman (to couple who escaped being run down)—What do ye mane gettin’ yerselfs near kilt on my corner? 


His Success 


co THE proprietor of the Right Place 

Store, over across the street, is 
what I call a self-made 
man,’’ stated the land- 
lord of the Skeedee Tav- 
ern. ‘‘He came here 
about four years ago, as 
the magician with a min- 
strel show, and when 
the aggregation went 
busted and the rest of the forty—count 
them !—forty hoofed it off down the rail- 
road track, he had a boy hold his fur-lined 
overcoat, rolled up his sleeves to show 
that he had nothing concealed about his 
person, and with his magic wand drew 
out of his plug hat enough little tin cups, 
dolls, rubber balls, ribbons and baby 
clothes to start a small novelty store. 
He has been here ever since and has 
stuck to business, till now he owns an 
automobile and owes the bank as much as 
ten thousand dollars.’’ 





Easy Money 


‘There,’’ observed Grumley, ‘‘goes a 
man who has made a fortune out of the 
automobile business.’’ 

“Manufacturer or sales agent?’’ 

‘‘Neither. He’s a notary public and 


gets a fee for every mortgage he makes 
out.’’ 
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INCONSIDERATE 


On the Other Shore 


‘*In the Father’s house are many man- 
sions,’’ the pastor was saying to the di- 
vorced lady, who was quite ill. 

‘*Yes, I know,’’ she whispered; ‘‘and 
I was wondering if John would live in 
one and [| in another over there.’’ 


Dabs and Dashes 


A mark of respect. 

A line of inquiry. 

A spot of interest. 

A stain of dishonor. 

A touch of kindness. 

A trace of weakness. 

A figure of despair. 

A stamp of gentility. 
A point of difference. 
A sign of displeasure. 
A stroke of misfortune. 
An impression of the mind. 


A Perfectly Natural Query 


Said the friendly city boarder 
To his country host, ‘‘I see 

You have honey on the table. 
Tell me, do you keep a bee?”’ 


Emulation 


Crawford—How in the world does it 
cost you so much to live? 

Crabshaw-—-I sometimes fancy it’s be- 
cause I have such expensive neighbors. 
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Do ye want t’ get me fired ? 


Just So 


‘*Pa, what was a knight errant?’’ 
‘‘A conceited person of ancient times 
who was continually butting in.’’ 





A man who knows it all has reached the 
point where he is incapable of learning. 
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HER FIRST VISIT 


Ethel (noting with horror the sawdust on the floor) 
— Mamma, does he butcher dolls ? 
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Romance 


[N AN interview sent back from Lon- 

don, David Starr Jordan, president of 
Leland Stanford University, upholds ro- 
mantic love. He says that it is much 
better to have the youth select his mate 











“ BUT TO HAROLD SHE IS THE FAIREST ROSE IN THE 


GARDEN OF GIRLS’ 


through romantic love’s sweet haze than 
it is for the State to pick her for him. 

We heartily agree with President Jor- 
dan. We've had some experience in this 
romance business, and we're forit. Es- 
telle may look like an onion to the State, 
but to Harold she is the fairest rose that 
ever bloomed in the garden of girls. 

Romance is a strange thing. A silvery 
moon can take the plainest face ever 
found above two shoulders, throw a cou- 
ple of pale lavender shimmers over it, 
and the coolest-headed young man in 
town will walk the floor for hours, mum- 
bling incoherently. The silvery moon 
has put more framed licenses in the par- 
lor than any other agent in the world. 

If a young couple are getting bored 
with each other and have quit telling 
each other’s fortunes by holding hands, 
and you wish to fan the embers of ro- 
mance into a flame, tell them they must 
never see each other again——never, never. 
Immediately romance will burst into a 





blue-tipped flame. Each will suddenly 
discover that he or she can’t live without 
the other. Each breath not drawn in the 
presence of the other is a positive, tear- 
ing pain. Their appetites will fall off. 
Where once they used to eat roasting 
ears until their parents considered board- 
ing them at a livery stable, they 
will suddenly lose their appetites, 
until a large, well-filled bean and 
a glass of water will be all they 
can possibly eat. Keep them 
apart until they begin to write 
letters in secret, and, before you 
could hang a handbag on the new 
moon, they will pull a justice of 
the peace out of bed and tell him 
that every second is golden, and, 
if he knows any short cut, to use 
it, no matter about the expense. 
That is romance. 

A young man will take a bux- 
om girl, built along the lines of 
the Imperator, and hold her on 
his knees until he has to wake his 
feet with a dinner bell. But that 
is romance. 

Personally we love to sit in the 
parlor, with the light low, after 
our hand bas absently wandered 
over and covered hers, and discuss great 
questions of the day with her. We like 
to hold one of her hands and discuss the 
wool schedule, or both of her hands and 
thoughtfully analyze the question of the 
recall of judges. 

One time we were discussing the fu- 
ture of the Philippines with a girl ina 
half light, when we heard her father 
coming downstairs. The discussion had 
lasted over until the quiet hours 
of the morning. We thought 
that her father was going to call 
on the furnace, but it transpired, 
however, that he was coming to 
see us. He was a large man 
and indulged in athletics. He 
advanced quickly and seized the 
young man who had been dis- 
cussing our inland possessions 
with his daughter as if he 
already loved him and was will- 








He opened the door and dragged the 
young student of affairs to its portal, 
The next thing his daughter’s admirer 
knew was that two men were bending 
over him and asking what he had got in 
front of. The young man told them that 
it was in front of an oil-burning, forced- 
draft father. They were loth to believe 
it, but the young man had the evidence 
with him. All we had to do was to open 
our shirt, and the two men could say no 
more. That was romance. 

Still, that is better than having the 
State take our measurements and our 
dispositions and try to mate us up. Let 
romance go on doing business at the old 
stand—the State doesn’t have to live 
with either of them. 


Random Notions 


NEW motor-’bus line has been put in 
running past the office of the editor 
of this page. Pretty girls are to be the 
conductors. If any of our friends drop 
in to see us and we don’t happen to be in, 
they can sit down and make themselves 
at home for a few minutes. The line 
isn’t very long. If the friend wants to 
take us out for a spin or to lunch, he will 
find us open to reason. 


It has happened again. This time it 
was aman in Des Moines, Ia. From all 
outward appearances he was perfectly 
normal in every way, but, all the same, 
there was an occipital wheel loose. By 
slow saving he had rounded up four hun- 
dred dollars, all in one bunch. This 


money he put in the parlor stove for safe- 
keeping—and then came the cold snap. 








ing to take him into the family. 
But such was not his designs. 


“HE WAS A LARGE MAN AND INDULGED IN ATHLETICS” 














Virginia, who retained much of the 





UMMY’!?’’ 
cé 
M **What is it, dear?’’ 


“‘T wanta hear my pop!’’ 
‘‘The baby songs?’’ 
‘‘Yes, mummy, please!’’ 





Art and Domesticity 


beauty that had at first charmed Carl, for 
a time moved in the social circle related 
to the theater. Here she met men who 
paid her compliments, and some of them 
made love to her. Art means a phase of 








left his 


Little Claude Brianda had 
toys, and, leaning on his mother’s knee, 
looked curiously at the phonograph. 

Virginia Brianda dropped her embroidery and started the 
mechanism upon a disk already in place. 

“By, Baby Bunting! Daddy’s gone a-hunting!’’ the sim- 
ple melody that generations of mothers have sung came forth 
inthe tones of a master tenor. Frequent use had worn the 
record to discord in places. 

Carl Brianda, the father, originally named Bryan, had been 
afarmer boy with the artistic temperament. Running away 
from home, he had found empioyment in New York in a thea- 
ter. His voice got him a place in the chorus, and he almost 
leaped ahead, so great was his gift. An unusually short 
period found him in opera, and his success ran counter to all 
the traditions of the art of singing. He was now fulfilling an 
engagement abroad. 

While in the chorus, Carl had fallen in love with a young 
actress of exceptional ability, and she left the stage to make a 
home from which Carl’s success was more and more surely sep- 
arating him. From his princely earnings adequate sums came 
regularly, but letters that for a time brimmed with affection 
grew fewer and more formal. 

“Now one of the big songs, mummy,’’ asked little Claude, 
as the lullaby, embodied with others of its kind in a medley, 
was concluded. 

Virginia placed a record of ‘‘The Vows We Fondly Plighted,’’ 
from ‘‘Trovatore,’’ and this purely sentimental melody, en- 
riched by the beauty of her husband’s voice, filled the room as 
it had filled many an auditorium. 


freedom that never appealed to her, and 
she gradually withdrew to herself. 

‘‘T wanta see my pop!’’ said little Claude. 
record had been reached. 

‘‘Oh, you can’t see him to-day, dear,’’ replied Virginia. 

‘“Why?’’ 

‘‘He’s far—f-a-r—away.’’ 

‘*When’s he coming back, mummy ?’’ 

‘*Soon, I hope, dear.”’ 

‘Is he singing all the time—everywhere?’’ 

‘*Yes, dear.’’ 

‘*Well, then, I wanta hear him sing some more.’’ 

Virginia put on a record of ‘‘Thy Lips Like Berries.’’ As 
the song rang out, she almost fancied Carl was with them. 

Carl became more and more absorbed in his art. But great 
artists—men as well as women—have moments of sentiment. 
Wherever Carl went, he was lionized. In every city he was 
the hero of women who needed no encouragement to besiege 
him. Notes, telephone calls, and, in proximity, the language 
of the eyes told of infatuations. His rooms were always banked 
with flowers. The artificial life he led was made the more fev- 
erish by continued feminine aberration. One or another wom- 
an, on occasion, had secretly invaded his dressing-room or his 
hotel apartment. Servants are not superior to bribery. 

‘“‘I want another of pop’s songs, mummy!’’ was little 
Claude’s cry. Virginia found ‘‘Your Eyes Have Told Me,”’ 
and again Carl’s voice was heard. 

At that moment he was singing the song in the boudoir of 
a woman of fashion in London. —J. A. Waldron. 


The end of the 








Who's 


CLARK, BEAUCHAMP—Better known 
asChamp. Master of the gavel and 
humorist-in-chief of the House of Repre- 

















TALE 


THE TATTLE 
I’m jus’ as puzzled as I can be— 
Mamma said a little bird told on me. 
Now the parrot next door can talk, ‘tis true, 


But I don't see how in the world he knew! 
Varygaret G. Haya, 


sentatives. Born singing ‘‘You Gotta 
Quit Kickin’ My Dawg Aroun’,’’ in An- 
derson County, Kentucky, March 7th, 
1850. His first words as a speaker, 
rather than a singer, were, ‘‘For the sake 
of party harmony, I am reconciled; but 
if I ever meet you by moonlight alone on 
the banks of the Wabash or any other 
old stream, in my private capacity, you 
will immediately perceive in the offing 
not less than seven solar systems and 
fifty-seven varieties of the Milky Way, 
with your eyes shut.’’ Was first men- 
tioned as a possible candidate for the 
presidency at the age of five by his 
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nurse, because of his sturdy Jeffersonian 
Democracy, as shown in his marvelous 
capacity for mixing simple tastes with 
marked forensic ability, when, standing 
on the bottom of an inverted milk pail, 
he addressed stimulating periods to his 
father’s pack of houn’ dogs, whom he ad- 
dressed as ‘‘fellow-citizens’’ and who 
made the welkin wag with the enthusias- 
tic oscillation of their caudal appendages 
as his glowing periods rolled forth. 

Mastered early in life the intricate 
complexities of statecraft by assiduous 
devotion. to the pages of the Congres- 
sional Record, over which in his boy- 
hood days he pored as diligently as 
though it were a romantic tale of the 
adventures of Davy Crockett, a Daniel 
Boone, a Nick Carter or a Theodore 
Roosevelt. Became a school teacher 
on the Marathon plan of himself com- 
peting with his own pupils, keeping 
a day ahead of them in the pursuit of 
such knowledge as they wished to ac- 
quire, and gaining great efficiency as 
a teacher thereby, since all the in- 
formation and learning imparted was 
fresh from the fount of knowledge 
itself. 

Made president of Marshall College, 
in West Virginia, in 1873, acquiring 
there a marked liking for the title of 
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By HORACE DODD GASTIT 





president, which has never left him 
since; but, having few athletic tastes, 
found the academic field too narrow 
for the scope of his talents, and he 
relinquished it for a broader public 
service at Washington, where, as the 
fountain head of a particularly fresh 
and buoyant kind of humor, he be- 
came the most popular contributor to 
the Congressional Record, turning that 
grave compendium of portentous ver- 
bosity into a considerable rival to Joe 
Miller’s Jest Book and London Punch. 
Adopted the American flag as his 








erywhere 


trade-mark early in his political career, 
blowing it into all the bottles of his 
eloquence and never losing an opportu- 
nity to hoist it on domestic or foreign 
soil, even at the cost of hoisting himself 
and his party with it. 

At the close of the long Democratic 
drought in 1910 was made king of the 
revels in the Jeffersonian carnival that 
followed and has held that position ever 
since. Was candidate for President in 
1912, but, through the special influence 
of his friend, William Jennings Bryan, 
was continued in the speakership, a surer 








PARADOXICAL 


Chloe-—Done heah de news, Jake? Sam Whif- 


fles fell offen a lim’ an’ broke two ribs. 


Jake—Two! Ah doan’ see how he could fall on 


bof his sides ! 

















ATA FASHIONABLE 
SUMMER RESORT 
‘* And I’m not even allowed 
to remove my coat in pyblic.”’ 


















job, Mr. Bryan fearing the possibility of 
his losing the other, and his service being 
thereby lost to the public. Has stood on 
many platforms, especially of the Chau- 
tauqua variety. Author of many unpub- 
lished works, among which are said to be 
an inaugural address of much length and 
soul-stirring humor, a historical romance 
entitled ‘‘ Bill Judas, of Baltimore, or the 
Chousing of Champ,’’ ‘‘How I Was Un- 
did and Who Undone Me,’’ and ‘‘Private 
Opinions of Prominent Consumers of 
Grape Juice,’’ acollection of epigrams of 
considerable flavor. Address, The Lighter 
Vein Department, Editorial Rooms, Con- 
gressional Record, Washington, D. C. 


Cupid's Disability 
NE never feels quite certain whether 
The lives that Cupid knits together 

Will stand the wear and tear of travel, 
Or whether they will soon unravel. 
His so-called knots turn out mere hitches, 
And frequently he drops his stitches. 
Perhaps it is the part of kindness 
To place the blame upon his blindness. 


—Geo. B. Morewood. 


For pure advertising value, a teaspoon- 
ful of brandy in a glass of milk has a 
whole quart of grape juice beaten to a 
frazzle. 





Anomalous 
QU EER thing, wedlock! You find your- 
self attached to a woman, and go and 
get tied to her. When you find you’re 
tied to her, the attachment disappears. 


A Reminder 


Lives of spinsters oft remind us 
Happiness is but a snare. 
Why should we to base men bind us, 


In the Olden Days * 


The ancient Greeks enjoyed a blessing— 
Their trousers never needed pressing; 
But to their joy some gloom attaches— 
They had no place to strike their matches. 


The Vernacular 


An interview between a shopkeeper in 
the Kentucky mountains and a ‘“‘poor 
white’’ developed this: 


**Hain’t you got no eggs?”’ When we’ve cats and curls of hair? 
‘“‘I hain’t said I 
hain’t.’’ 


‘‘T hain’t asked you 
is you hain’t; I asked 
you hain’t youis. Is 
you?’’ . 


Putting it Mildly 

Tom—Did you say 
your friend is slender? 

Tab—Well, she re- 
turned a silhouette 
gown because she 
couldn’t make a shad- 
ow in it. 

Money by any other 
name would worry 
the world just the 
same. 








ATLANTIC CITY’S BORED WALK 
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CHRIS COLUMBUS 
GETS A BRIGHT 
IDEA, BUT IS 
REGARDED AS 
A “FOUR-FLUSHER: 












































WITH THE QUEENS 
MONEY HE BUYS 
SHIPS, AND STARTS 
ON THE FAMOUS 














The Discovery of America: 


A Mere Formality 


sé ELL, we have had the infant fitted 
his appendix re- 
moved, and his stomach re-enforced. 


with glasses, 


Have we overlooked anything?’’ 


**Just one item.’’ 
**What is that?’’ 
**We have forgotten to name the child.’’ 









NOT SUCCEEDING 
WITH THE STATESMEN, 
HE TRIES TO MAKE 
A HIT WITH THE 
KING~ + 


® SAME RESULT 











Everything Relative 
















JUDGE’S MOTION PICTURES 












































Madge-—This summer seems to be much 


cooler than last. 


Marjorie—You must remember, dear, 


that you’re not wearing so many clothes. 


Does the man who is stuck in the eye 


with a hatpin receive a gal-vanic shock? 











} TRIP. AMERICA | 
I {5 DISCOVERED 


















BACK WOME AGAIN 
HE GETS A ROYAL 
WELCOME BY ALL 
~EXCEPT THE 

WHO HAS A LITTLE 
SURPRISE FOR HIM | 
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Showing that it was no cinch for Columbus 


Honk ! 


«« WOUR cows moo in a most peculiar 
way.”’ 

‘‘The instinct for self-preservation de- 
velops animals,’’ remarked the farmer. 
**Them cows don’t want to be run over 
by the pesky autos, so they are learning 
to honk.’’ 



















More Lovely than Helen 


By S. EF. KISER 


wat a beautiful girl Miss For- 
C tescue 


she said. ‘‘If I 
were a man, I 
should be crazy 
about her!’’ 
““She’s very 
pretty,’’ he assent- 
ed; ‘‘but I know a 
girl who is much 


is!”’ 


more beautiful— 
much more charm- 
ing.’’ 


‘“‘What a curi- 
ous-looking locket that is on your fob!’’ 

“There’s a strange story connected 
with it. I picked it up in a quaint little 
curio shop in London. It once belonged 
to a man who had some kind of an occult 
power that made it possible for him to 
become invisible to other people.’’ 

‘*You don’t believe anybody ever really 
had such power as that, do you?’’ 

‘No. But the story the curio dealer 
told me about this man was rather inter- 
esting. It seems that the man who had 
this curious power had lived in India for 
a number of years, and while there he 
succeeded in getting himself initiated 
into some of the deep mysteries of the 
East. When he came back to England, 
strange stories began to be heard about 








him. One day a woman was 
walking in Hyde Park, appar- 
ently all alone, when suddenly 
she put her hands up to her 
throat. and began to struggle 
as if attempting to free her- 
self from the clutches of some 
one who was choking her. Peo- 
ple who rushed to her assist- 
ance’’—— 

“Oh, such stories always 
make me feel creepy! Don’t 
you think Helen Fortescue’s 
beauty would be perfect if her 
eyes were not quite so near to- 
gether?’’ 

‘‘I don’t believe I ever no- 
ticed that her eyes were too 
near together. People who 
rushed to her assistance found 
her choked almost into insensi- 
bility, and there were clearly defined fin- 
ger marks on her neck. A few minutes 
later’’—— 

**I suppose, when a man admiresa girl, 
he doesn’t notice any little defects like 
that, does he?’’ 

‘‘It was not necessarily a defect. Any 
one who is choked is likely to have marks 
showing’’—— 

‘‘I mean Helen Fortescue’s eyes.’’ 








PROFESSIONAL NEIGHBORS 
She wants to make a omelet with them 


’ 


“* Please, ma’am, mother says can ye loan her some milk. 
eggs she borrowed off ye this mornin’.’ 





DISTURBING 


Voice through the door—Quick! everybody to the fire escape ! 


’ 


It’s through the bath-room window.’ 


**Don’t you care to hear the rest of the 
story?’’ 

**Oh, yes, certainly! Please go on.’’ 

‘*A few minutes after the woman’s cu- 
rious struggle, the man who owned this 
locket was seen walking away from the 
place where the thing happened. No one 
had noticed him before, and it was sup- 
posed that he had, while invisible to 
others, assaulted the woman, whether for 
revenge or for the purpose of robbing 
her nobody knew. The most remarkable 
part of the story’’ 

‘*You were saying a moment ago that 
you knew a much more beautiful girl.’’ 

‘‘T am not sure that she was beautiful. 





The curio man didn’t mention it. The 
most remarkable’’—— 

*‘I mean more beautiful than Helen 
Fortescue.’”’ 

**Yes, I do know one who is more 


beautiful—much more beautiful.’’ 

**Do I know her?”’ 

*¢Ves.”" 

“*Very well?’’ 

**You ought to know her better than 
you know any one else in the world.’’ 

**Do you think a girl ought to calla 
young man by his first name before they 
are engaged?’’ 

**I don’t see any harm in it, if they 
are good friends.’’ 

**But if—if they are something more 
than friends?”’ 

**Then there is the more reason why 
she should.”’ 

**Who is she—Philip?”’’ 

**The curio man didn’t 
don’t suppose he knew.”’ 

‘*I mean the girl who is more beauti- 
ful and lovely than Helen?’’ 


tell me. I 










































‘If you will promise not to say any- 
thing to any one else, I will’’—— 

‘*But why should we 
keep it a secret?”’ 

“IT want to tell her 
myself. She is your sis- 
ter Jessie. Shall I tell 
you the most remarka- 
ble part of the story 
about the man’’—— 

**No, thank you. I really don’t know 
why you should think I’m interested in 
your locket. What an awful homely thing 
it is, anyway!’’ 





Historic Peculiarities 


GHAKESPEARE used to walk to Lon- 
don in preference to waiting for a 
train. 

During his entire life Michael Angelo 
made less than five dollars out of draw- 
ings for Sunday papers. 

Robert Fulton wouldn't turn water 
into a steam boiler, even if it were burn- 
ing dry. 

Catherine the Great, who was very 
fond of writing letters, never moistened 
the gummy side of postage stamps. 

Daniel Webster believed in economiz- 
ing time, but was never known to use a 
telephone. 

Nero was pascionately fond of playing 
the violin, but would never consent to 
having a pianola in the house. 

Napoleon never got a wink of sleep in 
a room that was steam-heated. 

Lord Cornwallis grew fat on army camp 
chuck, but never could eat at a cafeteria. 

—Howard C. Kegley. 


WHICH 
One has six man-eating tigers to his credit 


The Viewpoint 


The pessimist said, as he nursed his blues, 

**T never had aught that I didn’t lose.’’ 

The optimist said—and his smile was 
glad— 

**I never lost aught that I hadn’t first 
had.”’ 


Cff the Water Wagon 


Aladdin rubbed his lamp and the genie 
appeared. 

**It’s my first sight of a djinn-phiz,”’ 
sighed Aladdin. 

And he rolled off the water wagon. 











































FORTISSIMO DURING 
Little Sue (alarmed and shrilly treble) —-Mamma, is that man shaking his stick at that woman ? 
Mamma (soothingly) —Hush, dearie, he isn’t shaking his stick at her. 
Little Sue (still uneasy) —Then, mamma, what is she yelling about? 


PIANISSIMO 


IS WHICH? 


; the other has just shot his first rabbit. 


A Ballade of Now and After 


[™ A LANGUID, listless wight; 
Careless I’m of blame or praise. 
I am choleric day and night, 
Spiteful in each word and phrase 
There’s no spirit in my lays, 
And I’m in an endless frown. 
Oh, the gladness in my gaze 
When the girls get back to town! 


He who once was blithe and bright, 
Now his mournfulness betrays; 

He whose heart was once so light, 
Naught but sadness now displays. 
Yet, though gloom my spirit sways 

And I sink in studies brown, 

I shall come from out the maze 

When the girls get back to town. 


Something’s missing to the sight; 
Every comfort from me strays. 
Nothing seems to go just right; 
- All the hope in me decays, 
For there is no charm that stays. 
Ah! my woes I'll quickly drown 
And a song of joy upraise 
When the girls get back to town. 


ENVOY 
Mark ye! In so many ways 
I have kept expenses down— 
I’ve been saving for the days 
When the girls get back to town! 
—Nathan M. Levy. 


Depends on Circumstances 


‘“‘Do you say ought-to-mobile or owe- 
to-mobile, Jimpson?’’ asked Slathers. 

‘*Well, that depends,’’ said Jimpson. 
‘When I think of how I ought to pay for 
it, I say ought-to-mobile, and when I 
think of how I can’t pay for it, I say 
owe-to-mobile. Want to take a little 
run in my owe-to-mobile with me?’’ 











THE MODERN WOMAN 


Curbside Comments 
By OREOLA W. HASKELL 

With bugles and with banners, the guffrage cohorts go, 

And I, a watcher on the curb, look out for weal or woe, 

And note what word the gaping world in passing may bestow. 


The New Wooing 
[’ OLDEN days the gay young blade 
Wooed in this way his chosen maid: 

“Your eyes are azure pools of light, your 
cheeks are roses fair, 

Your lips are crimson beauties, and your 
locks beyond compare; 

Your hand is white, your foot petite, your 
neck and shoulders fine’’ 

(Itsounded like aclinic); but he endéd, 
“Pray be mine!’’ 

But in these suffragisting days 

The lover must use other praise: 

“You have a level head, my dear; I 
view it oft with pride, 

And note the high-class brand of brains 
you’ve safely tucked inside. 

Your voice is fine, it reaches far in 
any lecture hall, 

And you’re just right for platforms, 
standing straight and slim and tall. 

You’ve read so many volumes, I love 
to hear you quote, 

And, of course, I quite agree with 
you the women ought to vote. 

I offer you my help for that and love 
that long endures’’ 

(And he signs himself quite humbly), 
“Dear Alice, I am yours!’’ 


Another Blow 
LAS, the good old bugbear sex has 
received another blighting blow! 
There are four women on the Progres- 
sive party municipal platform com- 
mittee of greater New York, and dur- 
ing the meetings held by the commit- 
tee a'l its members work together, 
“not as men and women, but as indi- 
viduals interested in the platform from 
start to finish.’’ This elevation of mind 
over matter will certainly encourage 
those strange people who believe that men 
and women not connected by family have 
many relations other than the century-old 
one of matrimonial catchor and catchee. 


For Ninctcen Fifteen 

HOPE shines in the eyes of workers in 

the Woman Suffrage Party, for they 
report that only one-third of the voters 
who attend their numerous meetings in 
halls and on the streets decline to enroll 
as believers in the suffrage cause. This 
looks promising for 1915, when the dom- 
inant male in this State will be given an 
opportunity to say whether his mate 
ought to be enfranchised or not. Thus is 
chivalry preparing to stab itself in the 
breast. For every one knows that, after 
women vote, they will need no politeness 


or consideration from men, and these vir- 
tues will follow the inexorable law of 
nature and cease to be through disuse. 


Echoes 
E ARE told that all the prominent 
people are on the anti side. Such 
nonentities as Mary Johnson, Israel Zang- 






Mg 
Sey (OU ROGERS 


STILL TEACHING HIM 


will, Jane Addams, Theodore Roosevelt 
and a few others will be quite overcome. 


The Rev. Charles Dole has expressed 
his opinion that ‘‘government is not for 
the sake of fighting, voting is not a tug 
of war between angry factions, but pol- 
itics is properly a friendly consideration 
of all manner of common interests.’’ Is 
it not too bad to thus slam the door on 
that old friend of the antis, Brute Force? 
Whenever he goes out one portal, a freed 
womanhood usually enters by the other. 


*“‘To know what you prefer,’’ said 
Stevenson, ‘‘instead of humbly saying 
amen to what the world tells you you 
ought to prefer, is to have kept your soul 
alive.’’ Can it be that, not content with 
stealing other things from men, the 
women of to-day are confiscating such 
truths as these for every-day use? 





Consistency 


sé WOMAN’S place is home,’’ she 
said. 
‘*This voting will not do!’’ 
And then she went abroad, we read, 
And stayed a year or two. 


‘No woman wants to vote!’’ she cried; 
But, somewhat later on, 

She had a fit and almost died, 
Because the wrong man won. 


‘*My housework must come first,’’ said 
she. 
‘*Why leave it for the polls?’’ 

Then she went out and stayed to tea, 
And left the kids, poor souls! 


‘‘Hub represents me with his vote,’ 
Said she. ‘‘That should suffice.’’ 

But what she said I will not quote— 
When ‘‘hubby’’ voted twice. 


—Lurana Sheldon. 


For the First Grade 
By ELINOR BYRNS 

DEMocRAcy, children, is a long 

word; but it is easy to under- 
stand if you try. Men began to talk 
about it, write about it, even to fight 
about it, many years ago; yet they 
have never succeeded in producing any 
of it, although there is a perfectly 
good recipe in the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Along in 1848 some 
women said, 

‘‘We’re passing good cooks, and 
we’ve been looking sadly at your at- 
tempts atdemocracy. We have found 
out that the trouble is you have always 
left out the chief ingredient, and then 
wondered why your dough didn’t rise. 
You talk very intelligently about ‘gov- 
ernment forall the people, by all the people’ 
and ‘no just government without the con- 
sent of the governed.’ But, when you get 
to work, you forget about them. ‘All the 
people’ means women as well as men. 
The ‘consent’ of women is just as neces- 
sary as the consent of men. You can’t 
make a cake out of fiour alone. Put in 
butter, sugar and spice, if you want it 
to be a success.’”’ 

The women have been talking ever 
since, and some of the men have listened. 
If you want to know what kind of cake 
they have, go to California, Washington, 
Colorado or any of the six other equal- 
suffrage States, and find out for yourself. 
Don’t ask the antis. They have no use 
for cake, anyway. It gives them indi- 
gestion. 


Congressman Heflin calls a male suffra- 
gist a ‘‘suffrotescent.’’ What! 















Painful position of M. P. returning to 
his hotel in the only clothes left him 
after a quiet bath behind the rocks. — 
Punch (London). 














“C’ que ¢a pince, j’en ai la chair de poule!” 
“Si seulement on pouvait en faire du bouillon!” 


**How the cold pinches! I am getting 
goose flesh!’’ 

**If we only could make bouillon out of 
it!’’"—Le Rire (Paris). 









Punch (London). 








LAUGHS FROM OTHER LANDS 








A Useless Order 
** Haut les mains!” 
**Hands up!’’—Le Sourire (Paris). 








His Mistake 
Farmer—I hear there’s a fine fat pig 
for sale here. Can I see it? 
Boy—Fey-ther! Some. one wants ter 
see yer.—Sketch (London). 





Hints to Climbers: How To Attract Notice 


Dine at smart restaurants and forget all you ever learned of table manners.— 




















Feminine Curiosity 


We’re looking back to see if they 
Are looking back to see if we 
Are looking back to see if they 
Are looking back at us. 

— Bystander (London), 





























The Masher 


“Mein Friiulein, darf ich Zhuen meinen Schirm 

anbieten? ” 

* Danke, ich habe ja einen.” 

* Ach, der ist ja viel zu klein fiir uns beide.” 
**Miss, may I offer you my umbrella?” 
‘“*Thanks; but I have one.’’ 

*“*Oh, but that one is much too small 
for the two of us!’’—Fliegende Blaetter 
(Munich). 

































Old lle he i 


**Same for 100 years’ 


Approved by connoisseurs a century 
ago—choice of refined tastes ever since. 
The whiskey that is as pure today as 
then, with the same rare flavor and ex- 
quisite bouquet—the preferred whiskey 
athome orclub. Distilled and bottled 


under government supervision. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Pears’ 

“There’s no place like 
home,” and no soap like 
Pears’. 

Pears’ Soap is found in 
millions of homes the world 
over. 

Sold everywhere 


_———_—__—_—__— = : ——— 


HOTEL | 
EARLINGTON | 


27th Street, West of Broadway I 
NEW YORK | 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


q A Step from Broadway. 
@ Absolutely Fireproof. 

@ Quiet as a Village at Night. | 
@ Your Comfort Our Aim Always. 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, front of house, 
one person, $2.50; two people, $3.50. Why 
pay more when our service is equalled only 
by the best ? 


| SINGLE. ROOMS, $1.00 


- WARFIELD, © . Manager 
L® 7 —— ca 

















fom the Authors TWookboo 
I. The ‘‘Homely’’ Poem 
ANY OLD idea, such as every one has 
had; 
One situation, recognized as sad; 
Set of jog-trot rhymes, first that come to 
hand, 
Meter marking time like a little German 


band. 

Flavor with a dialect or something just 
as good; 

Don’t leave out ‘‘Dear Mother’’—+that is 
understood. 


Finish with a naughty son who’s been 
away for years; 

Mix, not too thoroughly, sprinkle with 
warm tears. 


II. The ‘‘ High-brow”’ Stunt 

From Roget’s Thesaurus choose some 
terms profound 

(Never mind the meaning, if they have 
the sound); 

Decorate with capitals every now and 
then; 

Don’t forget a reference to the ‘‘hearts 
of men.”’ 

Carefully remove any meaning that ap- 
pears; 

Lay on a border of ‘‘passing of the years.’’ 

Finish with a title that doesn’t give away 

Any slightest notion of what you had to 
say. 


Ill A ‘ Yearner ”’ 

Take a lot of twilight; set a moon to rise; 

Beat a strand with moaning waves; add 
a sea bird’s cries. 

Put in a Lonely One—‘‘ Watcher by the 
Sea.’’ 

Trim with variations of ‘‘Ne’er come 
back to me!’’ 


IV. The ‘‘ Nature’ Dope 

Choose a singing bird, with a jingly sort 
of name— 

Bobolink or chickadee, or something not 
too tame. 

Say you met it near the wood, the meadow 
or the shore; 

Ask it some conundrums, two or three, 
not more, 

Let the ‘‘Feathered Minstrel’’ make his 
usual squall; 

Then say your ‘‘heart was lightened by 
the cheery call.’’ —Tudor Jenks. 


Uncle Fogy’s Philosophy 


Great men sometimes live to get over it. 

An optimist will sell himself a gold 
brick, while a pessimist will not accept 
one free from a stranger. 

Most families can afford to be without 
the wonderful household necessities that 
no family can afford to be without. 

We are all, in a way, free agents. 
When we cannot be happy, we have our 
choice of at least fifty-seven varieties of 
ways of being unhappy. 


Preliminary Work 


Ted—You don’t seem to be as friendly 
with him as you used to be. 

Ned—No; I’m rather suspicious of 
him. He borrowed some money from 
me the other day and paid it back. 


A teaspoonful of Abbott's Bitters with your Grape Fruit 
makes an ideal appetizing tonic. Sample of bitters by mail, 
25 cts. in stamps. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. (Apv.) 


In answering advertisements please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 
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Prevented—Stopped 
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many Transatlantic Lines. 


upon receipt of your name and address, 


London; Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 


OTHERSILL’S, after thorough tests, is now officially 
M adopted by practically all the Great Lakes and New 
York Steamship Companies running south, and 

Four years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a personal demonstra- 
tion of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish Sea and the 
Baltic, and received unqualified endorsement from leading 
papers and such people as Bishop Taylor Smith, Lord 
Northcliff, and hosts of doctors, bankers and professional 
men. Letters from personages of international renown— 
people we all know—together with much valuable information, 
are contained in an attractive booklet, which will be sent free 


Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain cocaine, morphine 
opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products. 50 cent box is suf- 
ficient for twenty-four hours. $1.00 box for a Transatlantic 
voyage. Your druggist keeps Mothersill’s or will obtain it for 
you from his wholesaler. If you have any trouble getting the 
genuine, send direct to the Mothersill Remedy Co., 404 Henry 
Smith Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Also at 19 St. Bride Street, 








The Man who ‘put the 
| EEs in FEET 


Look for This Trade-Mark 
Picture on the Label 
ent when buying 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to be shaken into the 
shoes for Tender, Aching, Swollen Feet. The 
standard remedy for the feet for a Quarter 
Century. 30,000 testimonials. Sold everywhere, 
25c. Sample FREE. Address, 

ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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HOTEL 
ARLINGTON 


18-20 West 25th St. 
Just off Broadway and Madison Square 


New York 


Twelve-story fireproof building— 
handsomely furnished Rooms— 
modern in all respects. In the 
centre of the shopping and theat- 
rical sections. Booklet. 


Rates, $1.00 per day up 


E. W. AUSTIN, Mgr. V. A. AUSTIN, Prop. 
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Prices are moderate, ranging from $4.00 per day 
out the season 





Special attention given to Automobile parties. 


THE LOUISBURG 


Bar Harbor Mt. Desert Island, Maine 


Louisburg Hotel Co., Proprietors 


A modern resort hotel offering the maximum 
of summer comfort and amusement. ‘lwo 
concerts daily by an orchestra of Boston Sym- 
phony Soloists. 

Careful and painstaking attention is given every 


detail of cuisine and service. Vegetables are from 
The Louisburg Gardens; eggs, poultry and pro- 


ite iy visions from nearby farms; the fish, lobsters and 
‘ clams fresh daily from local waters. 
Improved this year by additional private bath rooms, new furnishings and the 
renovation of public rooms and halls. 


Write for Pine Tree Tour Book. 
upward with special rates for July, September or through- 


For illustrated booklet, diagram of rooms, rates and other desired information address 
DAVID S. AUSTIN 2nd, Manager. 

















HOTEL DRESDEN 


149-51 West 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


100 Feet East of Broadway 
In the Heart of Everything 
In the Center of the Club, Theatrical and 
Hotel District 


Suites of Parlor, Bedroom and Bath— 
$3.00, $4.00, $5.00 per day. 


Single Room and Bath—$2.00, $2.50 per day. 


ATTRACTIVE WEEKLY RATES 
Phone—Bryant 1463 


J. Carl Tucker, Prop. 


(The a & Hudson 


Gateway to a Summer Paradise. 

Breathe the tonic air—air fra- 
grant of spruce and balsam. Seek 
seclusion if you wish, or congenial 
# company—ora combination of both. 

Give these beautiful mountains a 
chance to rest you—to invigorate you—to build 
you up again. 

Hundreds of places to stay—charges to suit 
every inclination—all described in detail in one 
of the most practical books a summer tourist 
could possibly have. It is called **A Summer 
Paradise."” Send six cents postage and a copy 
will be mailed to you. 

A. A. HEARD, G. P. A., Albany, N. Y. 
N. Y. City Information Bureau, 1354 B’way 















Away from the beaten track. 
Come to the Adirondacks. 











White Slave Peril? 


woman of today. 


way. It teaches a lesson and points a moral. 








COUPON 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for whicn send me 10 issues 
of LESLIE'S WEEKLY, beginning June 26th, 1913, 
containing “For the Sake of Her Soul"’ by Reginald 
Wright Kauffman. 








What Do YOU Know About the 


It is one of the greatest evils and curses of the present time. 


Read Reginald Wright Kauffman’s story, 


“For the Sake of Her Soul” 


now running in LESLIE’S WEEKLY in serial form. 


It will give you an idea of the perils that beset the young 
It is your duty to read it and to have 
your wife, sister, sweetheart and friends read it. It is 
written in story form, in an interesting and entertaining 





lilustration for seventh instalment of 
“For the Sake of Her Soul.” 


This serial began in LESLIE’S WEEKLY of June 26th 


and will run for ten issues. Send $1.00 and the 
back numbers will be sent at once and the current 
Issues as they appear until the completion of the story 
(10 numbers). 


x 


Send $1.00 now—don’t wait. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 


Cut out the coupon attached for your 
convenience. 











Things That Take the Breath 


The clove. 

**No, thank you; I don’t want a tip,” 

‘“‘That umpire’s right; I was out.” 

**T don’t find the cost of living high,” 

‘*We have some mosquitoes on the 
farm; yes, sir.’’ 

**Yes, sir; I’m perfectly satisfieq With 
my neighbors.’’ 

‘“‘The baby next door? 
was as well behaved.’’ 

‘‘I’m not after a larger Salary; I get 
all I’m worth.”’ 

‘Old man, here’s a dividend on your 
mining stock.’’ 

**Buy yourself shoes, hubby; I’) make 
my old hat do.’’ 

“You have children? Never mind; you 
can rent this house, just the same.” 


I wish mine 


Enthusiasm 


Oh, see the throng rise up and dance 
And hear its mighty cheer! 

What for? A foul tip has deprived 
The umpire of an ear. 


Plaint of a Plant 


‘But, your honor, my wife won’t let 
me work.”’ 

**Won’t let you work?’’ 

*“*No; I got a job last week, and she 
made me quit.’’ 

‘What kind of a position was it?” 

‘*At a burlesque theater, sitting in the 
audience where a soubrette could come 
down twice a day and kiss me.”’ 


Nothing to Retail 


De Garry—Won’t you give me a kiss 
—just one? 

Madge- —Oh, pshaw! I like a maa who 
makes love on a large scale! 


A Skit 


Said a nice little Brittany brat 
Of his new little kitteny kat, 
‘*Though he often has fits, 
He’s a good little kits. 
Why, I just hollered ‘Skit!’ an‘ he skat!” 
—C. W. Bull 


Nothing Wasted 


Hemmandhaw took his wife to a car- 
nival, where they watched some young 
men throwing eggs at the head of an 
**African dodger.”’ 

Finally Mrs. Hemmandhaw ejaculated, 

‘‘Awful, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know,’’ protested the pro- 
prietor of the game, who had overheard 
the remark. ‘‘They ain’t good eggs!” 


They All Come Back 


From the city you have fled, 
To get the mountain air 
And be free from business worry 
And have no daily care. 
In a week or so you’! surely 
In a hurry hasten back, 
Taking up the same old burden, 
With all its ceaseless rack. 


In answering advertisements please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 
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Kisses and Kissing 


It will be interesting to persons who 
may be alive a thousand years hence to 
read what poets obsessed by the new no- 
tion that kissing is unhygienic will by 
that time have said of courtship and its 
characteristics in eugenic and hygienic 
circumstances. But it is interesting 
to-day, while a few persons still believe 
that kissing carries a compensation be- 
yond its risks, to read what a few of 
the eld poets have written on the subject: 


“One may know by your kiss that your gin is ex- 
cellent.” —Begoar's Opera. 


“ Kiss, sunbeams, kiss 
The dear old face of earth, ’ 
And bring the sap to the bursting bud, 


And bring the flower to birth ! 
Kiss, kiss, and kiss !"’ 
—Greek Translation. 


“If a body meet a body 
Comin’ thro’ the rye, 
And a body kiss a body, 
Need a body cry?” 


* * * * * * ” ~ « 


“Some say that kissing’s a sin, 
But I think it’s nane ava; 
For kissing has woun’d in this warld 
Since ever there were twa.”’ 
“ Oh, if it wasna lawfu’, 
Lawyers warina allow it; 
If it wasna holy, 
Ministers wadna do it. 
“If it wasna modest, 
Maidens wadna tak’ it; 
If it wasna plenty, 
Puir folk wadna get it.”—Burns. 


** In delight, 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms, 
Smiled with superior love, as Jupiter 
On Juno smiles when he impregns the 


clouds 

That shed May-flowers, and pressed her 
matron lip 

With kisses pure.’’— Milton. 


“It is a creature born and bred 
Between the lips all cherry red, 
By love and warm desires fed, 
And makes more soft the bridal bed. 


“ Has ita speaking virtue? Yes. 
How it speaks, say? Do you but this: 
Part your joined lips—then speaks 
your kiss— 
And this love’s sweetest language is !"’ 
— Robert Herrick, 


“Abigail Brown, 
In a bran new gown, 
Went down to see her sister; 
When Johnathan Lee, 
As brisk as a flea, 
Jumped right up and kissed her.”’ 
—Old Song. 


“Cupid and my Campaspe played 

At cards for kisses—Cupid paid ; 

He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, 

His mother’s «oves and team of 
sparrows— 

Loses them too; then down he throws 

The coral of his lips, the rose 

Growing on ’s cheek (but none knows 
how); 

With these the crystal on his brow, 

And then the dimple on his chin— 

All these did my Campaspe win. 

At last he bet her both his eyes ; 

She won, And Cupid blind did rise. 

O Love! hath she done this to thee? 

What shall, alas ! become of me?"’ 

—John Iyly. 


“He kissed—the last of many doubled kisses.” 
“We'll e’en but kiss Octavia, and we'll follow.” 


“There is gold, and here 
My bluest veins to kiss : a hand that kings] 
Have lipp’d, and trembled kissing.” 


“Give me a kiss—e’en this repays me.” 
“I shall return once more to kiss these lips.” 
“ This is a soldier's kiss.”’ 


“Commend unto his lips thy favoring hand ; 
Kiss it, my warrior."’ 


“Come then, and take the last warmth of my lips.” 


“Then kissed me hard, 
As if he plucked up kisses by the roots, 
That grew upon my lips.” —Shakespeare 


“ Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave akiss within the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine.’’ —Ben Jonson. 








COPYRIGHTED, LESLIF-JUDGE Co 


For Those Who Love The Big Outdoors 


REAL PICTURES OF REAL LIFE NEXT TO NATURE 


For those who know camp life, these pictures are like voices from some happy vacation—they are 
painted by a man who knows the lure of the lake and forest, the appeal of the river and what 
it means to make breakfast after a good, heavy rain, when the firewood hates to burn. 


If you don't know the pleasures of roughing it or the soothing sound of the rain beating down on 
your tent, the feeling of dismay when you find your canoe has broken away, then these pictures 
are especially alluring to the tenderfoot, as they fairly breathe of the woods and stream. 


The pictures are printed in full color and are mounted on good, heavy board, suitable for framing 
for your living room or den. 


The above four comprise the series: 


1 A Current Event 
2 After the Big Storm 
3 An Unexpected Thunderstorm 
4 A Cold and Foggy Morning in Camp 
An artist’s proof of any of the above will be sent postpaid for 50c., or the whole set for $1.50. 


This is an offer you cannot afford to miss at the reasonable price at which these pictures are offered. 
Your order will be filled the same day as received. 


The Judge Art Print Catalog, containing 62 reproductions in miniature, beautifully printed in sepia 


on India tint paper, will be sent to you for 10c. It shows many pictures which will appeal to you. 


Leslie-Judge Company 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 





HOTEL IMPERIAL 


Broadway at 3ist and 32d Streets, New York City 


VERLOOKING GREELY SQUARE, one block from Pennsylvania Station. ‘The customary 
O reduction in rates will be given to guests who take rooms by the month, quarter or year. Why 
not live near your office this summer and avoid the daily crush on the transit lines? The 
Imperial offers all the refinements of a Fifth Avenue home, including excellent food, daintily served, at 
reasonable prices. Restaurant charge accounts opened with responsible patrons by arrangement with 
the manager. Rooms may be seen on application to the room clerk. 
Send for booklet and schedule of prices. 


COPELAND TOWNSEND 
Manager 


ROBERT STAFFORD 


Proprietor Tel. 6100 Madison Square 
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We Give You a Suit 


and Put Money in Your Pockets! 


* Be the best dressed man in your town at our 
expense. We do everything for you except 
spend your money. If you want your own 
business and a home on “Easy Street” this is 
your greatest opportunity. We are looking 
for a man who will take orders. We don’t 
need salesmen. Regal Union Label Garments 
fm sell themselves, If you will wear asuit made 
to YOUR measure— 

YOU ARE THE MAN WE WANT! 
You can choose any suit we make and have it 
lined with siik and finished any way you want. 
Wear it in your spare time, and all of your 
friends will want to look as stylish and well 
dressed as you look. Then all you have todo 
is to take the orders. Every order means a 
big CASH profit to you, and it all comes to you 
free. We prepay all express charges. We 
back you with our enormous union tailoring 
shops, our advertising and our money. (35) 


SEND US A POSTAL NOW 


The return mail will bring you the chance of your life. We 
will send you our handsomely colored, beautifully illustrated 
book of made-to-measure, union made garments with our com- 
plete outfit, tape measure, wonderfully colored fashion pl«tes. confi- 
Gentiai and retail price lists, and full information how to get your 
own suit free and how we put money in your pockets, Write at once. 


RECAL TAILORING CO., 767 Regal Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 














A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation to 
lifeand health. This knowledge 
does not come intelligently of it- 
self, nor correctly from ordi- 
nary everyday sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(1 lustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in a clear whole- 
some way, in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
ee a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in One Volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 


Write for “Other People’s Opinions,”’ and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 792 Perry Bldg. Phila., Pa. 














Here’s Your Big Opportunity 


Get into this big paying profession 
Hundreds of operators are making over $75 weekly. You 
can do as well or better if you start now, the best time of 
the year. Get a 

DIAMOND POST CARD GUN 
the marvelous camera that makes three sizes 
post cards including official mailing size, also 
buttons 


No Plates—No Films—No Dark Room 


Post Cardsor buttons finished right on the spot in 

less than a minute No waiting for your money 
rofit on every dime. No Experience Necessary 

@nyone can operate it Write today for free samples of work and catalogu: 


INTERNATIONAL METAL & FERRO CO. 2817 W. 12th St., Chieage, Tl. 


Be An Artist 


Make Money Drawing Comic Pic- 
tures. Let the world’s famous cartoon- 
ist, Eugene Zimmerman, spill a few 
ideas into your head. Get the Zim 
Book-+-it’s chuck full of valuable sug- 




















gestions. Price $1.00, postpaid. Bound 
in 3-4 Morocco. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Money back if book returned 
within 10 days. Address: 


| 
ZIM BOOK, - | 
Room No. 1149 | 


Brunswick Bldg. New York 














Stories ‘with Smiles 


Where Father Fell Down—They were 
speaking of the foxiness of father the 
other night, when Robert Metcalf, the 
new civil governor of the Canal Zone, 
told of the bad break made by the es- 
teemed Jones. 

Jones lives in one of the big Eastern 
cities, so related Mr. Metcalf, and, like 
many another thoughtless husband, fre- 
quently returns to his happy home rather 
late at night. Naturally wifey remon- 
strates, and then some argument. 

One night Jones was later than usual, 
and, holding shoes in one hand and his 
palpitating heart in the other, he sneak- 
fully climbed the family stairs; but, just 
as he entered the room, wifey awoke. 
Quickly sitting beside the baby’s cradle, 
he started to rock it vigorously. Happy 
thought! 

‘‘Why, John,’’ exclaimed wifey, gaz- 
ing at the bluffsome sinner, ‘‘it is after 
two o’clock! What are you doing out 
there?’’ 

**Il am trying to get the baby to sleep,”’ 
answered John, still rocking to beat the 
band. ‘‘I have been working with him 
for more than an hour.”’ 

*‘Is that so?’’ responded little wifey, 
in cold, hard tones. ‘‘Well, the baby 
is in bed here with me, and has been 
the whole evening.’’—Philadelphia Tele- 
graph, ; 


Some Optimist—Reference was made to 
the optimism of a certain party in the 
lobby of a Washington hotel the other 
night, when Congressman Willis C. Haw- 
ley, of Oregon, broadly smiled and said 
the party in question would have to go 
some to beat the record of Jim Jones. 

Jim Jones, so related the congressman, 
lives in an Eastern suburban town. Some 
time ago a friend, in passing Jim’s house, 
noticed a hole in the ground and a pile 
of bricks close by. He wondered, but 
there was nobody at hand to explain. 
Further down the street he met another 
friend of Jim’s. 

**Say, Jake,’’ queried the first, ‘‘what 
in the deuce is going on down at Jim’s? 
His place is mussed up like a building 
operation !”’ 

‘*That’s what’s coming off,’’ answered 
Jake. ‘‘He is building a garage.’’ 

‘*Building a garage?’’ wonderingly ex- 
claimed the other. ‘‘What for? He 
hasn’t got an automobile, has he?’’ 

*“‘No,”’ replied Jake; ‘‘but he was 
walking along the street the other day 
and found a raffle ticket for one that is 
to be chanced off.’’—Exchange. 


A Sure Enough Commandment—A teacher 
in a big elementary school had given les- 
sons to an infants’ class on the Ten Com- 
mandments. In order to test their mem- 
ories, she asked, 

**Can any little child give me a com- 
mandment with only four words in it?’’ 

A hand was raised immediately. 

**Weil,’’ said the teacher. 

‘*Keep off the grass,’’ was the reply. 
—Pittsburgh Chronicie- Telegraph. 


In answering advertisements please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 
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grain—aged un- 

til every drop 
is a pearl of N 
liquid perfection. 
Always the best. 





BERNHEIM DIST. CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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A CHICKEN SAND-WITCH 
T. V. Kelly 
In Color, 9 x 12. Double Mounted 
on Heavy Brown Mat, 11 x 14 
Twenty-five Cents 


She’s a Bird! 


We call her “A CHICKEN SAND-WITCH” 
and she’s sweet enough to eat. On our 
menu she is listed at 25c., so send your 
quarter right away and we'll serve you 
immediately, while the “‘chicken”’ season 
is here. 

She will make a mighty attractive addition to 
your living room or den. 

Send today or you'll be sorry. 


The Judge Art Print Catalog, containing 62 
reproductions in miniature, beautifully printed 
in sepia on India tint paper, will be sent to 
you for 10c. It shows many pictures which 
will appeal to you. 


Coupon attached for your convenience. 


Judge 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 
JUDGE, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Enclosed find ee for which please send 
one A Chicken Sand-witch. 
A Chicken Sand-witch and Catalog. 
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Passing the Mustard 


What Dwells in a Cognomen? 

A man may have a sounding name 

And still be quite unknown to fame; 
Napoleon St. Clair Bronson Greggs, 
When last we met, was peddling eggs. 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


One would suppose a name so fine 

Must be that of some great divine; 

But Chesterfield Maximilian Bates 

Each morning shines our number eights. 
—Youngstown Telegram. 


A good name’s much to be desired, 

But this we do ere we’ve retired: 

We lock our chicken coop each night, 

Because of Abraham Lincoln White. 
—Houston Post. 


A good name’s rather to be nabbed 
Than all the riches Croesus grabbed; 
Yon dusky queen at our washtub 
Is Cleopatra Sheba Grubb. 

—New York Evening Sun. 


What’s ina name? Oh, naught at all! 

A name’s significance is small; 

For Christopher Columbus Mann 

C omes round and dumps our garbage can. 
—Grand Rapids Press. 


Augustus Cesar Henry King 
Is pulling weeds for William Bing, 
While Montmorency Claude Mountjoy 
Is Henry Porter’s office boy. 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Thus down the list of great ones we 
May others proudly christened see. 
Historic pages names supply ; 

For those who have small fish to fry. 


“The "Brute! —‘‘Do you believe that 
money has germs on it?’’ 

“Ttmay have.”’ 

“What in the world shall we do?’’ 

“Don’t worry! It would take a mighty 
active germ to hop from the money to you 
during the short time that you keep what 
I give you.’’—Houston Post. 


The Boy Scout and the Bull—‘‘Don’t go 
near that old fellow in the pasture, 
sonny,’’ the farmer warned the fresh-air 
child. ‘‘He’s terribly fierce!’’ 

“I tried him out a’ready,’’ the lad re- 
plied. ‘‘He ain’t half as fierce as an 
automobile in the city. Got any bears 
or lions round here?’’—Buffalo Express. 


Instead of Holding the Train—‘‘What 
time does your train leave?’’ 

“Three o’clock.”’ 

“All right, I’ll meet you at the depot 
at two o’clock.’’ 

“Why so early?’’ 

“That will give us plenty of time to 
say good-by.’’— Detroit Free Press. 


Its Rewards —‘‘Is farming really profit- 
able?” 
“I suppose it is, if you strike pay 


dirt.”"— Baltimore American. 
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The main plant of Anheuser-Busch requires 110 
separate buildings. It covers 142 acres, equal to 
70 city blocks. 

6,000 people are employed here and 1,500 others 
in branches. 


The Largest Plant of Its Kind 
in the World 
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We have paid thousands of dol- 
lars to amateur song writers, 


Experience not necessary. Write for free particulars or send us 
your song poems or melodies today for free e xamination. Accept- 
ance guaranteed if available. Big Song Writer’s Magazine, 
beautifully illustrated book and valuable advide all free. 


DUGDALE Co., 19 Dugdale Bldg., Washington, D, C. 


Press Cutting ‘Bureau 
willsend you all newspaper clippings 
which may appear about you, your 





| friends, or any subject on which you may want to be “up 


| 


to date.” Every newspaper and periodical of importance 
in the United States and Europe is searched. Terms, 
$5.00 for 100 notices, HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, 
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WRITING SONGS | 
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YOUR best play on the “19th.” Tee off with a bite te to 
eat, and follow through with that incomparable after- 


Budweiser 


From an Immaculate Plant 


Home cleanliness is maintained in every nook 
and corner of this institution. 
One can’t go through onatour of 
inspection, as hundreds do daily, 
and not get a quality-impression. 


Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis 
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Some of the Principal 
Buildings 
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HOTEL 


15 to 19 


One 





One-half Block from Fifth Avenue 


Room with private bath $1.50 


American Plan a Specialty 
$3 per day with private bath 


JAMES E. KNOTT, Manager 











VAN RENSSELAER 


EAST ELEVENTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





Block from Broadway 








In answering advertisements please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 

















The T. D. S. Method Places This 
Typewriter Easily Within Your Reach 
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FREE TRIAL—NO DEPOSIT 


We do not ask or expect any money from you until after you 
have used the typewriter and it has proven to be just what you 
want—the best typewriter for your purpose. 

The machine that we will ship you on approval, without de- 
posit, is a perfect No. 3 Oliver, guaranteed to be equal in quality 
of any typewriter, regardless of price. The machine is shipped to 
you in the original box in which it leaves the factory of the maker. 
Each machine is guaranteed against defect of material or work- 
manship, just as if you paid the full price. The Oliver No. 3 is 
dependable. It seldom requires adjustment and never wears out. 

It is so simple that after a few minutes’ reading of the in- 
struction book that accompanies the machine, you can typewrite on 
it. After a few hours’ practice you can write as fast as with pen 
or pencil, and in a few weeks three times as fast. 

ee ese The Oliver No. 3 is a visible writer— 
Visible Writing every letter is in plain sight as soon as 
printed, a necessity to those who compose as they write. 

° All $100 standard typewriters 
Universal Keyboar have adopted the universal key- 
board. It is a waste of time to learn any other. 

° You will never be held back in your work if you 
Capacity own an Oilver. It has unlimited speed. The in- 
genious arrangement of its working parts cannot be described on 
paper. You will best appreciate when you use. The beautiful 
work turned out on this typewriter will give your letters distinction. 

It is a great manifolder—as many as twenty carbon copies can 
be made at one writing. 





FREE TRIAL COUPON 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate, 
166 H-82 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 

Gentlemen—You may send me a No. 3 Oliver typewriter for five 
days’ trial. 

If | decide to keep the typewriter, I agree to pay $56 as follows: $+ 
within five days from the date the machine is delivered for trial and $4 
each month thereafter until the $56 price has been paid. Title remaining 
in you until then. Otherwise, I will return it to you at your expense. 

10 per cent discount for all cash after five days’ trial; or 10 per cent 
discount for cash on the unpaid balance of contract any time except- 
ing only for the final monthly payment. 
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No. 3 OLIVER 


Read this offer carefully. 
—a dependable, standard, visible typewriter at a price consistent with your 
requirements and on terms convenient. 
typewriter industry. 
near this price, were inferior grades, which few wanted, or else a secondhand 
machine in questionable condition. 

The typewriter that we offer is the famous, genuine No. 3 Oliver, complete 
with every perfection, every device that ever went out with this model at the 
maker’s standard price. 
without salesmen at less than agency prices. 








At $56.00 


On the Rental Purchase Plan 


It is intended to give you just what you want 


Our method marks an epoch in the 
Heretofore the only machines available at this price or 


Our method makes the priee possible. We sell direct 


° . . or you can rule lin 

Will Write on Ruled Lines Yet. “Tt wit ao am 
practical thing that any typewriter will do, and has many features 
not found in other makes. It cuts a perfect stencil for mimeo- 


graph work. 

° ° ° Because the Oliver has only one- 
Will Last a Lifetime third as many working parts as 
the other $100 machines—because it is built on the correct mechan- 
ical principle—because it is made of better than necessary mate- 
rial; it out-lasts all others—does not get out of or.Jer—so simple 
anyone can easily master its construction and operation with a few 
minutes’ attention. There is no task too great for this sturdy 
machine, and above all, it is dependable. 

The downward stroke of the type-bar and the 
Easy to Run perfect lever adjustment and smooth, wide 
bearing gives the Oliver the lightest action. It is a pleasure to 
strike the keys. Compact—portable—efficient-—-a typewriter any- 


one may be proud to own. 
° You cannot make a mistake 

The Proven Typewriter in getting a typewriter of 
the make that the two largest mail order houses have selected and 
use exclusively—183 railroads have purchased them—thousands of 
merchants and professional men all over the world have endorsed 
the Oliver. ‘ 

On our plan you pay just the amount that 
Easy to Own machines of this quality earn as rental. $4 
a month is only 13 cents aday. You practically rent the machine 
for 13 months and then it is yours and you save practically one-half 
and you use the machine while paying for it. It will surely earn 
its own way—bring you in more money than you pay out. 


Give This Typewriter a Chance to Sell It- 


se f You can have it on trial without obligation—no salesman or 

agent will call on you—you will be the sole judge. It has 
got to sell itself, or there is no sale and no obligation. Do not 
hesitate to accept this liberal trial offer—it is our method of doing 
business, and we urge you to let us send the machine for trial and 
examination. 

If you do not find it to be a satisfactory typewriter—if you do 
not find that it meets your every requirement, that it is perfect in 
every detail and the best typewriter you ever saw, you are not 
obliged to keep it, and we pay the transportation charges back. 

With each machine is a complete outfit, metal cover, ribbon, 
tools and a big instruction book, practice paper, carbon paper— 
everything you need. 

Isn’t that fair? You do not have to send any money, just fill 
in the attached coupon blank, and mail today. 








TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 


166 H-82 North Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 






















